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HORTICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





Mr. Eprror.—I always read the New England 
Farmer with pleasure and improvement, Its pur- 
pose is a truly valuable ove. This is, to instruct a 
large and important class in the community in 
what it highly concerns them to be thoroughly 
taught. Principles and facts are placed in it side 
by side. The doctrine and its illustration are 
brought together, and men are thus taught to think 
as well as to act. What has been done for our 
agriculturalists, our farmers, is now doing for the 
industrious classes of every order in the communi- 
ity. It is one of the distinguishing circumstances 
of these times, and will be recorded to our lasting 
honor, that the whole mind of the community is 
now every where addressed, and excited to put 
forth its whole powers, as well as for its own pro- 
gress, as for the good of the whole. 
has taken the lead in this noble effort, and it is 
fitting that it should have done so. This was the 
earliest human occupation, and its continued ne- 
cessity, has been a continued appeal to every un- 


dertaking which could ensure its progress. I! 


must leave these general remarks, however inter- 
esting it might be to extend them, for this commu- 
nication has a special purpose. 

In the last number of the Farmer (November 7) 
an account is given of Mr. Rice’s method of mak- 
ing cider. I am too little practised in this art to 
criticize his method generally, though some doubt 
did arise whether rotten apples improve the liquor. 
What particularly attracted my attention was the 
quantity of New RUM to a barrel of his cider.— 
This is TWO GALLONS AND A HALF. It first oceur- 
red to me that this quantity was much too large ; 
and a question immediately arose if any num at all 
were necessary. 

Cider contains alcohol. This is the product of 
the fermentation it undergoes. This is not much 
to be sure, but it is quite sufficient to affect some 
heads. Great cider-drinkers are even sufferers in 
this way. They are dull sluggish men, with red, 
full faces ; and if insanity occur in such individ- 
uals, a very obstinate form of this disease, and 
marked by characteristic symptoms is produced. 
Jn Mr. Rice’s method the natural quantity, so to 
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This is the way in which the habit of intem- 


mit if there be not some danger that such habit 
1may follow from the daily use of cider, which con- 
‘tains so much rum. If these views be in any 
'measure correct, they deserve very serious atten- 
ition. One of the most important classes in the 
‘community is interested in its decision. 1 can- 
‘not but think the danger exists, and did not feel 
|that I was discharging my whole duty, without 
| offering for your. consideration these hasty re- 
;marks, and of requesting for them a place in your 
| most useful publication. I have not noticed the 
| question of the necessity of any additional alcohol 
| to what is natural to cider. If cider be faithfully 
| made why should it not last sound, now, as long 
las it did thirty years ago. I was a boy then, but 


j 
| 





that day was. It was honestly made, in proper 
weather, of good fruit, and put into clean barrels. 
| Its fermentation was carefully watched, and when 
j over, the barrel was accurately closed, and kept 
| quiet till March. It was then bottled; or if meant 


ito be kept in the wood, it was carefully drawn off 


the lees into clean barrels. New RUM, or BRAN- 
DY PIPES, OF RUM HOGSHEADS, Were not in vogue 
then. We drank, and relished, the native unadul- 
terated juice of the apple. It isto be regretted 
that a false taste should in any way have been 
produced in the later times, and still more so, that 
false cider only will satisfy it. It is however not 
too late to correct the evil. This may be done, 
by making cider in suth a manner that a moder- 
ate use of it shall not be an occasion of a man’s 
becoming a drunkard. A PHYSICIAN. 
Boston, Nov. 20, 1828. 


[By the Editor.] 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

In purchasing agricultural implements, the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed: they should be 
simple in their construction, both that their uses 
may be more easily understood, and that any com- 
mon workman may be able to repair them, when 
they get out of order ; the materials should be of 
a durable nature, that the labor may be less liable 
to interruption from their accidenzal failure ; their 
form should be firm and compact that they may 





I remember perfectly well, how good the cider of 


| hilly or level, and more especially to the quality 


=== | perance is formed ; and ] would respectfully sub-| of the soil; for those which are calculated for 


‘light land will not answer equally well in soils 
|that are heavy and adhesive. 
FOREST CULTURE IN FRANCE, 4 
| ‘This branch of rural economy is conducted wit: 
jmuch skill and science in France, both as regards 
jnational forests, and private estates. Jn an arti 
icle, written for Messrs. Wells and Lilly’s Edition 
of Deane’s New England Farmer, by J. Lowen, 
| Esq. it is observed that “ The practice of the pop 
ulous nations of Europe, where forests have been 
|cut off centuries age, and who are compelled to 
;resort to measures of the strictest economy, to 
supply themselves with fuel, ought to bave great 
weight with us. France, in particular, ought to 
be looked up to for wise lessons on this subject. — 
Her vast and thickly settled populations, her nu- 
merous manufactures, her poverty in mineral coal, 
‘the eminence which she has attained in all eco- 
|nomical arts, entitle her to great respect. It is 
the practice of the French people not to cut off 
‘their woods oftener than once in twenty or twen- 
| ty-five years, and by daw, when they are cut over, 
the owner is obliged to cut the whole smooth, with 
the exception of a very few trees, which the offi 
cers of the government had marked to be spared 
for larger growth—without giving any opinion as 
to the propriety of the direct interference of the 
government on such a topic, we would say that 
the example proves that in the opinion of French 
scientific and practical men, it is expedient, when 
woodlands are cut, that they should be cut smooth), 
|in order that the new growth might start togeth- 
| er, not overshaded by other trees of larger growth. 
| We have no favorable opinion of the utility of cut- 
‘ting down trees in a scattered manner, as they 
‘appear to fail, and still less of planting acorns in 
thinner spots of the forest. The growth thus pro 
‘duced must remain forever feeble.” 





TURNIPS FOOD FOR HORSES. 

| An English writer says that when horses ar 
| fed on turnips, they are induced to eat the barn 
' chaff, and other dry food with good appetite ; are 
kept healthy and will work without grain. Lou- 
don says “the Swedish and yellow turnip are 
eaten greedily by horses ; and aflord a very nutri 
tive and salutary food along with hay or straw fur 





speak, of spirit is greatly increased; and as I think | not be injured by jolts and shaking ; and that they 


a very dangerous liquor is formed. Its popularity | may be more safely worked by country laborers, 
may in part be owing to its exhilarating proper-| who are but little accustomed to the use of deli-| 


ties, to the RuM, in short, which it contains. If,| cate tools. In the larger machines, symmetry and 
however, this be denied, it must be acknowledged | lightness of shape, ought to be particularly attend- 
that some of the bad effects of spirit cannot fail to | og to ; for a heavy carriage, like a great horse is 
follow its use. The stomach is affected in a pe- worn out by its own weight, nearly as much as by 
culiar manner by all the forms of alcohol. There} what he carries. The wood should be cut up 
is produced in this organ, a certain, a morbid con- 
dition, for though the immediate efiects of ardent | 
spirits be pleasurable, its remoter ones are any! the wood, should, as much as possible be avoided ; 
thing else. When the excitement has passed off, | at the same time implements should be made as 
a sense of uneasiness and exhaustion almost in-|jight as is consistent with the strength that is ne- 
variably takes its place. This demands another | cessary, 

dram. The quantity must be increased, for the | in modera 


ae. a : ‘ te circumstances can afford to buy them; 
morbid state of the stomach iucreases with the | yet for the sake of a low price, the judicious farm- 


continuance of the habit, till at length nothing | or will-not purchase articles, either of a flimsy fab- 
will satisfy it but a constant, a daily, hourly, use| rick, or a faulty form; and implements ought to 


of ardent spirits. be suited tothe nature of the country, whether 


sist pressure ; and mortices, so likely to weaken 


| and placed in a position the best calculated to re-| 
| 


Their price should be such that farmers | 


working stock. ‘Fhe best mode is to steam them 
after previously passing t. through a slicing 
'machine, as no root requires sv inuch cooking as 
| the Swedish turnip. Horse il also eat the 
| white turnip, but not freely unless they have bee: 
early accustomed to them, as in some parts of 


| Norfolk.” 
REMARKS ON TREES AND TIMBER. 


Loudon says that the period at which trees ar: 
felled, for the sake of their timber, is determined 
by various causes. By maturity of growth, o: 
| where the annual increase is so trifling os to ren 
der their standing no longer worth while in 





pol 


|of profit, when wanted for private use or sale ; 0 
when defects in the tree, or new arrangements ii 
|its situation point out the necessity of its removal! 
“ A timbered estate,” Marshall observes, “ should 
frequently be gone over by some person of judg 
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ment; who, let the price and demand for timber plantation, and we will subjoin some directions 
be what they may, ought to mark every tree for raising that very valuable tree. Huater’s .Votes 
which wears the appearance of decay. If the de-| on Evelyn’s Sylva, give the following as the best 
maud be brisk, and the price high, he ought to go; mode of raising the oak : 
uwo steps farther, and mark not only such as hie Hlaving the ground properly prepared (by break- 
fully grown, but such also as are near perfection.” |ing it up and reducing to a fine tilth, either by 
Jn trees, as in the human species, there are three | potatos or repeated ploughings) and having a suf- 
stages, youth, manhood, and old age. In the pe-) ficient quantity of acorns, all gathered from the 
od of youth, the growth is rapid; in manhood) most vigorous, healthy and thrifty trees, proceed 
‘hat growth is matured ; and in old age it begins | to the setting them in the following manner. In 
to decay. ;the mouth of February or March, let lines be 
The most profitable season for felling timber is | drawn across the ground for the rows, at the dis- 
at what may be thus termed the beginning of} tance of four feet from each other; but if this be 
manhood. After that time, though the tree may! thought too great an interval, the rows may be 
appear sound and healthy, its annual increase is made three feet, in which case the acorns must 
so little, that it would be more profitable to cut it| be put down at a greater distance from each oth- 
down and replant. The number of years that a er. Then having sticks properly rounded to make 
tree may stand before it arrives at this period,|the holes,(a common dibble) plant the acorns in 
must vary in different soils and situations ; but the !the rows at ten inches asunder.* Let them be 
period itself may be easily ascertained, by the an-| put down about two inches below the surface, and 
nual shoots, the state of the bark, and by taking see that the earth be properly closed upon them 
the circumference of the tree at the same place | to prevent mice or crows from injuring the seed. 
tor two or three successive seasons, and compar- | In some places it is customary to sow acorns after 
ing the difference. In the view of profiting from | the plough in furrows, but where the ground hap- 
timber produce, it is of great consequence to cut | pens to be stiff, great care should be taken not to 
down plantations at maturity. Many trees will! cover the seed with too thick a furrow. 


stand half, others a whole century, after they are 
full grown, appear quite healthy, and at the same 
time, make little or no increase of timber. But 
there are particular cases, arising from the nature 
and state of the markets, where it may even be 
more profitable to cut timber before it is arrived 
at its full growth. 


ON FOREST TREES. 
Continued from page 138. 

The following notices of the Chesnut may form 
an useful addition to the remarks on the same sub- 
tect, given in our last number. 

M. Michaux states that “ the European chesnut 
would be a valuable acquisition to many parts of 
the United States. ‘This tree produces the nuts 
called Marrons de Lyon, which are four times as 
large as the wild chesnuts of America, and which 
are sent from the vicinity of Lyons to every part 





of Europe ; they were formerly exported also to 
the West Indies. Kentucky, West Tennessee, and | 


the upper part of Virginia, and the Carolinas are | 
particularly interested in the introduction of this | 
species. It already exists in the nurseries of Phil- | 


“The first year after planting the acorns the 
weeds must be kept down by hoeing and hand 
weeding, and this must be done early in the spring 
before the weeds get so strong as to hide the ten- 
der plants, which would occasion many of them 
to be destroyed in cleaning. It is also the cheap- 
est as well as the neatest husbandry to take weeds 
down before they grow too large ; fer though the 
ground may require an additional hoeing in the 
spring, yet the weeds, being hoed down when 
young, a man may hoe over 4 great quantity in a 
day. Weeds cut in their tender state immediate- 
ly die. Whereas when they are old and strong, 
they frequently grow again, in a short time, es- 
pecially if rain follows soon after, they perfect 
their sceds, and thereby injure the whole planta- 
tion. 

“ The second year of their growth the common 
plough may be made use of to cultivate and keep 
the ground clean.” ‘The author then proposes a 
nursery in the same field to supply deficiencies, 
and continues : 

“ Having thus given directions for the raising of 
wood, I proceed to their future mavagement.— 


adelphia and New York, and it is only necessary! And first, the rows being four feet asunder, and 
io procure a few stocks to furnish grafts for young the planis two feet apart in the rows, they may 
wild chesnuts transplanted from the woods, or |Stand in this manner for twelve or fourteen years, 
reared in the nursery. )when every second plant may be taken out and 
«“'The chesnuts may be grafted by inoculation sold for hoops or poles. After every second plant 
or the insertion of a shoot. The common meth- is taken away, let the roots of those taken away 
od is by lopping a branch of the wild wee, retmov- ibe grubbed up to give the remaining plants more 
mg a girdle of the bark near the end, from au inch room freely to extend their roots. The plants 
io three inches wide, and replacing it by another being now four feet apart each way, they will re- 
trom a limb of the cultivated stock of correspond- | quire no more thinning for seven or eight years, 
ing diameter. The lower edge of the new cover- that is till they are twenty years old ; when the 
ing is exactly adjusted to the naiural bark, but a healthiest and most thriving trees must be marked 
portion of the linib is left exposed above, which is | to stand for timber, and the others cut down for 
scraped down so as to form a species of tent or poles, and their roots left to produce future under- 
dressing, and the whole is protected froin the; wood. 
weather by a coating of clay.’—North -Imerican| The oak will grow and thrive in almost any 
Sylva, vol. iii. p. 13, 14. soil, if properly planted, though it cannot be sup- 
Tue Oak. It appears by the description of| posed that their success will be equal in all places. 
our correspondent that oak is one of the sorts of} A rich, deep, loamy soil is. what oaks most delight 
timber, which is the natural growth of the soil in | 
the vicinity of the field in which he proposes. to 
cultivate forest trees. We may of course pre- 





* 'The acorns, should either be preserved in sand till they are 
lanted in spring, or planted in the fall seon after they are ripe. 
it they become quite dry after being gathered, they are apt to 





ish in bi aq | lose the power of vegetation. See page — of the present vol. 
sume that oak would flourish in bis contemplated ORE Former. 





in, though they will grow exceedingly well in 
clays of all kinds, and in sandy soils, in which last 
the finest grained timber is produced.” 

The author then investigates some disputed 
points relative to the culture of oaks, and inquires 
which of the different modes of raising them pro- 
duces the most timber, from the acorn, the seed 
bed or the nursery. He decides in favor of plant- 
ing the acorn in the place where the tree is to grow, 
and Mr Hunter adds, that whoever will look at 
the woods which were sown, and compare them 
with those which were planted from nurseries, will 
not hesitate a moment to declare in favor of Eve- 
lyn’s opinion. 

When it is wished to raise wood merely for 
fuel, it is recommended to suffer it to grow as thin 
as it will, and it is said that it will become suffi- 
ciently thinned of itself as it grows larger; but 
where oaks or any other trees ere raised for tim- 
ber, they ought to stand further apart, in order to 
have their growth rapid, and the timber firm and 
durable. No cattle should be admitted into the 
plantation till the trees are beyond their reach ;— 
and at no time whatever, wuen young successive 
growths for fuel are intended. 


- ————— t= 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FaRMER, 
CANADA THISTLES, &c. 

Mr. Epiror,—Your correspondent “ Rusticus” 
seems to be amused by the method suggested in 
vol. vii. No. 3 of your paper, fur destroying Canada 
thistles with coarse salt. As a further amusement, 
I would recommend his putting in practice his 
theory of “mowing them off two or three times in 
a season,” or, if he wishes to be still farther amus- 
ed, | would recommend his adopiing Dr. Deane’s 
method, suggested in his Farmer’s Dictionary, of 
pulling thei up by hand, (especially if he performs 
the work without gloves) and I think he will find 
both these expedients about as successful as that 
of the boy who attempts “catching birds by put- 
ting salt on their tails.” . 

Your correspondent inquires what I would 
charge, “for putting my theory in successful prac- 
tice on ap acre of thistles ;” he is informed that 
this is not mere theory, but that I have destroyed 
them with brine aud without even cropping—nor 
do I believe the cropping essential. As to the 
expense, I should suppose a horse load of salt, 
which I have seen sold at the wharves for one 
dollar and fifty cents, being salt that had been 
used for salting imported hides, would be suffi- 


| cient to destroy the thistles of at least half an acre, 


and a man would perform all the labor requisite 
in three hours. 

I have seen the method of mowing them seve- 
ral times in a season, practised several years in 


succession in Ipswich, where they abound ; aud> 


could perceive no other effect than a tendency to 
prevent their sprealing. As to your correspon- 
dent’s philosophy of defoliation, to destroy trees 
and plants, it may be correct as it respects soine 
species ; but pray what will he charge to come 
and destroy by this process an acre of my berbe- 
ry bushes, blackberry vines, or of the various kinds 
of bushes that infest our low lands? These I 
have cut in the heighth of their vigor, without 
much effect, but have seen the same killed with 
salt without much trouble. I doubt much if the 
common willow would be destroyed by divesting 
it of its foliage, at any season. If cutting a plant 
so tenacious of life as the thistle, will kill it, how 
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extraordinary it must be, that our tender grasses, 
{most of which are cut in the bloom, and often 
more than once in a season) are not destroyed by 
this means. A FARMER. 

Lynn, Nov. 25, 1828. 

AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

A Cattle Show, &c. was held at Washington, 
Penn. by the Washington Agricultural Society, on 
the 16th ult. The official account sent us by a 
friend and eubseriber, in that quarter of the coun- 
try, being too long for insertion entire, we shall 
be under the necessity of abridging it. 

The Committee state that the Show was res- | 
pectably and numerously attended, and indicated | 
a progressive improvement. Thirty stallions | 
were on the ground, but several of those should | 
never have been shown for premiums. A num- 
ber of horses, however, were recommended for 
“combining the remarkable qualities of figure 
strength and action ;” and the Committee call the 
attention of farmers to the importance of improy- 
ing the breed of this highly useful animal. Ex- 
perience demonstrates more clearly every year the 
superiority of those crossed with the pure blooded 
horse of England for every purpose except the 
road team; and even there (when size can be ob- 
tained) their superiority is acknowledged.” 

The whole number of Horses, Mares, and Colts 
on the ground was between 90 and 100. A fine 
Jenny and a very promising young Jack were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Walter Craig. 

“The beauty of form and extraordinary weight 
of young Cattle excited universal admiration. It 
is perhaps worthy of remark (in order to show what 
may be done, even by the introduction of one fine 
animal) that every Bull on the ground, except 
two, were descendants of Mr. Reed’s “ Nonsuch,” 
of the improved short horn breed.” 

Merino sheep not numerous, but all of a superior 








lars worth of these articles during the last year. 
Such facts as these speak volumes in favor of the 


the unnatural advantage which foreign competi- 
tion derives from the political depression of the 


an adequate importing duty, our home industry 
and skill will be able to manufacture from the pro- 
ducts of our own soil, a sufficient supply of Cloths, 
Cottons, Silks and Bonnets without impoverishing 
our country to pay trans-atlantic artisans. 

The Committee likewise recommend Cabinet 





Messrs. Hondriks & Morrison, Currant and Grape 
Wine by Mrs. Eckhert, &c. &c. 

A statement of the weight of the Cattle, exhib- 
ited as above, may be found on the last page of 
this week’s paper. 





[From the American Farmer.) 


FOREST AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

J. S. Skinner, Esg.,—I send you the following 
in answer to the queries of T. J. R. in the Farmer 
of the 7th November, so far as experience will 
warrant. 

The maple (sugar,) sheds its seeds in Septem- 
ber. This is the time to gather and to sow them. 
In the autumn of 1826, I gathered a bushel of the 
seed and sowed it. Not a seed vegetated in 1827, 
but last spring they came up abundantly. They 
were sown thickly upon a bed of light loam, and | 
covered with an inch of earth. Their growth has | 
been trifling ; but after the second year, if put in 
nursery rows, I have found by experience that they 
become much more thrifty. 

1. The soft, or white maple, sheds its seeds in 
May. On the 28th of May, 1827, I bad a quanti- 
ty of the seeds gathered and immediately planted. 


They grew two feet the first summer, and many. 


of them which were placed in nursery rows last 


laboring classes in Europe, is counterbalanced by 


Ware by Mr. Joseph Huston, Plated Ware, by. 


| 11. The seed of the buttonwood may be gath- 
'ered any time during the winter or spring, and 


protecting system, and prove incontestably that if| sown in April. I sowed in the spring of 1827, and 


/some of the plants are now four or five feet high. 
This tree may also be propagated by cuttings. 

13. The common locust (robinia pseudo-acacia,) 
is propagated by seeds and suckers. The seeds 
are surrounded by a glutinous shell impervious to 
cold water. They should therefore be steeped in 
water, nearly, or quite at the boiling point, and 
‘sown when you plant beans, as the plants are, 
when young, very sensitive to frost. When once 
established, it is difficult to eradicate them, as they 
send up sprouts wherever the root is sundered or 
/bruised. They are of quick growth, and consti 
jtutn a valuable timber. 
| The glutinous resembles the common in its ap 
| pearance, habits and rapid growth, and is equally 
| prolific in suckers. Jt flowers beautifully, but 
;mine have not produced seeds. 

The three thorned or horny locust, as it is cal 
led, (gledischia) grows freely from such seeds sown 
in the spring. I have plented some thousands of 
these in hedge, with a strong confideuce of their 
proving an excellent plant for live fence. Their 
growth is rapid, and the wood very hardy and 
compact. 

14. I gathered and sowed the seeds of the elni, 
on the same day (May 28th) that I did the white 
maple. ‘The best plants are now from two to 
four feet high. 

I have had no experience with the birch, ches- 
nut, tulip, pine or oak, and am only commencing 
my experiments upon the firs; and shall therefore 
say nothing of the manner of propagating them— 
except to observe, that nature is the best guide in 
these matters. Follow her laws; plant when the 
seed falls from its parent tree, and we shall sel- 
dom fail of success. Michaux’s North American 
Sylva may be consulted by your correspondent 


quality—specimens of wool equal to any Saxony. spring, are five and six feet high. This is one of With profit. 


Hogs deficient in number but showed a great the quickest growing trees we have, particularly | 


Your correspondent seems to be in the condi- 





improvement in quality.—“'The Bedford breed,'on moist and wet soils, to which it is particularly tion of a political candidate for office, perched on 
lately introduced into this country, are rapidly adapted. It is ornamental, and makes good fue] | 20 eminence, a mark for every angry wind that 
spreading, and as rapidly improving our stock.— | after it has become partially dry. lows. I advise him to remove into the vale, out 
Their docility, early maturity, and great propen-| 2. I have repeatedly planted horse chestnut in of the reach of the envious elements ; or if this 
sity to fatten render them an important acquisition "April, with unvarying success, and have nearly Cannot be done, to encircle his villa with all the 
to the judicious farmer.” four thousand growing, of different ages. The on-| Variety of trees that will grow upon his grounds, 
Domestic Manufactured Articles “ were such as ly precautions I would suggest, are, to take care 2nd by no means omitting fruit trees and ever 
to call forth the admiration of every one who be- that the nuts de not become heated and rancid, | £™e€"S- They may be thinned and fashioned to 
held them, and to furnish evidence (were evidence | and that they are not covered with too much earth. , His taste as they advance in growth. The seeds 
wanting) of the industry and taste of the ladies of From one to two inches is the proper depth to of all he has enumerated, and many others, may 
Washington County.” Several pounds of Sewing plant. They are fond of a rich, tenacious soil. | be easily procured ; and the expense of nurturing 
Silk “ were exhibited, made by Mrs. Axtel, Riggs, | 5. Beech masts are most successfully planted the young plants will not be felt by a gentleman 
Bombarger and Quail, and which we have no hes- | when they naturally fall from the tree, in autumn Of bis ardor in rural and useful improvement. 
itation in pronouncing equal to any imported silk | and should be slightly covered. With an ardent desire that your correspondent’s 
we have seen.” The Committee likewise state; 6. I have planted ash keys in April. A few zeal may prove contagious, and that he may ob 
“that we observed with much pleasure a young | came up the first summer, but ninety-mine hund- tain a seat in Congress to reward you for your 
Jady attending our Show, from an adjoining coun- jredths of them did not vegetate until they had lain meritorious labor, | subscribe myself, very respect 
ty dressed in most superb silk of a beautiful maza- | jin the ground a twelve month. The white likes ‘lly, your obedient servant. J.B. 
rine blue color, produced from worms, fed by her a kind loam; the black wet and gravelly locations. he ee. Oe am . . 
own fair hands during the last summer. Your | Those which came up the first season, and which Propagating forest trees. —Sowing acorns, beach 
committee would remark that the cnitivation of have grown two seasons, are from two to three ft. nests, ash keys, &e. in the autumn, when these 
the silk worm is very simple,'and can be introduc- | high. seeds will fall spontaneously from the trees ap 
ed among our agricultural pursuits with the great-| 7. I have not planted any walnuts but the black pears by much the most natural method ; but the 
est facility. It is within the reach of almost eve- kind. They were put in the ground in autumn, destruction made by the field-mouse upon these 
ry farmer.—The mulberry grows spontaneously, and vegetated freely. Their growth is rapid since seeds, both at the time of sowing and during the 
and abundantly, and it requires only the labor of the two first years after planting. |winter, has induced many gentlemen to prefer 
children to manage the worms.” | 9, Seeds of the mulberry may be planted on a | spring sowing to the autumnal one. When spring 
Leghorn and Gimp Bonnets were exhibited and bed of fine mould in May. I have hundreds,|sowing is determined on, the acorns and other 
commended “particularly those made by Miss the seeds of which were sown in the spring of seeds must be preserved in sand during the win- 
Ewart and Miss M’Clolland, the former of whom 1806. They will soon constitute a fine hedge, ter; and, in forming the magazines, care must be 
made upwards of 80 dollars and the latter 50 dol- where protection from winds is desired. ‘taken to keep the different sorts from each other. 
‘ Evelyn. 
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[By the Editor.] 
DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT AND PERSON. | 
AL EXPENSES. 
Young farmers, beginning house-keeping, like | 
most others iu similar circumstances, are apt to | 
sink too great a proportion of their capital in fur- | 
niture, and furnishing riding horses, carriages, &c.; | 
and sometimes to live up to or even beyond their | 
income. Wedo not mean that farmers should | 
not live as well as other men of the same proper- | 
ty ; but merely that all beginners should live with- | 
in their income. Even in marketing expenses 
vare is requisite ; and the prudent farmer will do | 
well, every penny or sixpence he lays out, to reck- | 
on up in his mind what that sum per day would | 
amount to ina year. The amount will often as- | 
tonish him, and lead to economy, and where prac- | 
ticable, retrenchment. Saving, as Franklin has; 
meuleated, is the only certain way of accumulat- | 
mg money. 
In regard to houso keeping, iit is observed in | 
The Code of Agriculture, that the safest plan is, | 
not to suffer it to exceed a certain sum for bought | 
articles weekly. An annual sum should be allot-_ 
ted for clothing and the personal expenses of the | 
farmer, and his wife and children, which ought | 
not to be exceeded. The whole allotted expense | 
should be considerably within the probable re- | 
ceipts; and if possible one-cighth of the income an- | 
nually received, should be laid up for contingen- | 
cies, or expended in cxtra improvements on the | 
farm. 


- 





' 
es.) eee eee | 
TREES. | 

Prees should be planted as they stood before, i. | 
e. the side which formerly faced the south to be | 
placed again in the same direction; as a guide | 
the bark should be marked before the tree is moved. 

When a young tree makes two or three shoots 
from the root, and the object is quantity of timber | 
or fire wood, all the shoots should be preserved | 
and encouraged, as each will attain nearly the | 
same size as single trunked trees which grow | 
near them. But when there are several shoots | 
from the same root, we believe they are less apt | 
fo grow straight than where they stand independ. | 
ent of each other. | 

It is an infallible sign of hollowness, or want of 
soundness in a tree, when there is a swelling vein, 
which evidently discovers itself above the rest of 
the trunk, although invested with bark, and which | 
often encireles the tree like ivy. 

As woodpeckers have not power to penctrate a! 
sound tree, if they attack it, rottenness has com- | 
menced, and it is time to cutit for fuel, or other’ 
purposes. The object of woodpeckers in pecking | 
a tree is to extract the inseets which are preying | 
upon it. They are, therefore, friendly to its! 
zrowth ; although they have sometimes been des- | 
troyed through a mistaken view of their services, | 
by the persons who were benefitted by their la- 
bors.—See A. E. Farmer, vol. vii. p. 97. 


[From the Novascotian.] 


AGRICULTURE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 
“Agriculture is the foundation of Manufactures, since the pro- | 
ductions of Nature are the materials of Art.” 
“The diligent Mechanic and the skilful Artist, who have ob- | 
tained no share in the division of the earth, receive a voluntary | 
tax from the possessors of land ; and the lattcr are prompted by | 
a seuse of interest to improve those estates, with whose pro- | 
duce they, may purchase additional pleasure.” —Gixzpon. | 
Mr. Epitor,—I beg to enclose the following 
table, which I will thank you to insert in one of | 


the early-numbers of your journal. It is drawn 


from the results of my own experience and obser-| As explanatory of the above, I would beg it to 
vation—the safest guides in forming an estimate be understood, that the Averages stated, are far 





|of the agricultural capabilities of any country ;— below what the soil is capable of producing. In 


and the more particularly valuable here, as those | my own farm I have had innumerable difficultics 
of this province have been so much the subject }to contend with, in bringing the fields into a sys- 
of literary controversy. An examination of the | tematic rotation, and in eradicating the weeds 
subjoined document, must satisfy every impartial| which had been allowed to flourish so long in 


’ 


‘mind, that the agriculture of Nova Scotia is one | their native luxuriance, that they had nearly gain- 


of the most affluent sources of her national wealth, | ed a sovereign possession. Besides it is well 
and that the opinion, once entertained, that the | known, that, even when a regular rotation has 
soil and climate render her unfit to be a grain been introduced, some time must elapse ere the 
country, was an idle prejudice, undeserving of re- soil will meliorate, and put forth its richest vege- 
ception or defence : tative powers. I have estimated the annual aver- 














& 2 A age produce at present at 
= oF D E | 224 —_ bia { 
zt ° = ae 0. ats, 
ns 5 = e2esesss if = 35 do. Peas, > Per Acre. 
Fo S SS8S2SSoo (SE | 200 do. Potatoes, | 
os =F mromntrenHn lo . 14 ton. Hay, 
os Tae ~ 7S 1S > | but Tam quite satisfied, after one or two additiou- 
<i = _- 5 jal courses, thatthe returns will be, at least, one 
g : 3 3 2 68 =  |third more. ‘The average of the wool would be 
Hee a ae z 2 © greater, and although, in the table, I have placed 
oS 2 = ‘— © jit at 3 lbs. per ficece, I do not entertain a doubt 
= =| 2 : & 2.2 &. .2 that, with proper care and encouragement, it 
f 5 8 S 3 23 8 would rise to 5 Ibs. and upwards. 
be me 4 = oa : In rating the estimate for the whole Province 
= = = a aE a : - one half the produce = oye nee: I 
i" = Saanuac = ave no intention to exalt my own, ing 
Ea * = ‘ - the exertions of my brother farmers. In fertility 
ca & jf soil, in the division of labor, and in the superi- 
= Los 8 ority and number of implements, I have advantage 
‘oarthancatt. = ¢ 8 over many of them ; and these of themselves, in- 
eses = 2 dependent of other causes, would tend largely to 
pe am ~ & * swell the extent of the crop. But to speak frank- 
a £ ly, I flatter myfelf it will be admitted, that the pro- 
- ts — Po e duce of my fields has been much superior“to the 
245 To oe ee &p general average of the District ; and this I attrib- 
sa— 2s = S*% = jute to the improved system of agriculture, which 
~ 2 3. ee 2 I have been so perseveringly anxious to introduce. 
si = 8 2 — |My adoption of the British husbandry, so far as 
B 2 ss 3 a bo b} 5 circumstances have permitted, has been attended 
r ean e 4 = by the most encouraging results. Its fitness for 
< So 2 §S. ‘6 [our soil and climate I regard now as no matter for 
« ‘i. re £ a se E | argument—it has been tried and confirmed by ex- 
= = £28 9 $ E38 > | perience, and I feel no hesitation in asserting, it is 
_ ~ © mez =  |a high and imperative duty on every person, who 
- 4 = ¢ on a feels an interest in the future prosperity of our 
2 oc Z S os a country, to be zealous and persevering in further- 
@#t* ii a z ‘ing its more general introduction. 
= . ee > | When, Mr. Editor, I first commenced my agri- 
wes £5 ee > #% \cultural labours, I confess I had some misgivings 
SEcm ©. 88552zh = §& (as to the fitness of the climate for the ripening otf 
Ses” & ea 4 35 |the grains. I was seduced into this doubt by the 
~esssassssse 5 2 calumnies which had been so long and so loudly 
as -_ Eee as SSSe = = é 5 | propagated, and by the opinion which was every 
=z2s0 o2S Cassels g ~ = . where sported among the farming classes, that 
io Se* an a < x Nova Scotia was better adapted for a grazing, than 
Lame ae o2 ™ o A == a grain country. I can only say, Sir, that I now 
32 AS -¢feEe$ © g = jemtertain a totally different opinion, The length 
—— 2 ge esoeeses a and severity of our winters, and the heavy expens« 
\ESs Pt alin —— 2 = \attending the raising of green crops,* from the 
ae 2. oe ee ek ie & < quantity of manual labour they require, render the 
i os Sotesse £€ > — ‘raising of Stock no very profitable mode of con- 
fe 3 & S SES on = g suming the produce of a farm—while my experi- 
Sue S BSRELSS“S a = ~ ence of eight years has convinced me that all the 
bs as = os 3 5 ‘cereal tribes can be cultivated here with as much 
. e Ee = he s 3 5, security as in other northern climates. During 
a = 2 2 wSe a tlie itll is 38 ‘the period above.stated, in which I have raised 
gos © ZSetececses £5) : 
eee BE =| *T1 speak here merely of the mode of consuming them, but 
egw @ so © with no intention to speak slightingly of the value and impor- 
ig 5.5 | = = B : | tance of green crops. These are indispensible in a retation, and 
<2cs 8 x == es _are necegsary to the perfect cultivation and melioration of the soil, 
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annually at least 40 acres of grain, not one failure lis a sufficient depth. This I baye found to be an! will tend to enlighten the general practice, and to 

has been sustained either in wheat or in any other | economical and excellent substitute, and the pecu- recal some part of the public attention to our ag- 

crop, and I will venture to vouch, few farmers in | liar advantage J derive from this practice is, that, ricultural improvement, my wishes and hopes will 

England could make a similar assertion. In fact, | it enables me to improve by back fields by laying be amply gratified. I confess that I feel an en- 

I esteem my wheat crop as certain as any other ; upon them the undivided riches of the barnyard. | thusiastic desire to see the spirit which once ani- 

and as the plan I have pursued has been uniform-| In no part, however, of the system has the man-| mated the Province revivified. It is at least a 

ly successful, a sketch of it may be useful to my, agement I have pursued been more successful harmless and pardonable wish, and I must there- 

brother agriculturists. The fields appropriated for than in the melioration and improvement of my. fore beg an apology from your readers if I claim 

wheat, in the rotation, are thrown up into drills) marshes. When I first commenced operations their attention, until I point out by what course 

during the preceding fall which not only renders upon them, they were a perfect nest of weeds, and | this can best be obtained. 

the soil more mellow, by exposing a larger surface | the thistle especially had obtained on them an al-. (To be continued.) 

to the frost, but helps to destroy the weeds, pre- | most indisputable dominion. The upper surface, | 

vents the land from being washed by the fall and | from a long course of cropping, without the ap-| RAIL ROADS. 

spring rains, and enables me to work it much ear- plication of manure, was completely exhausted ; in| A correspondent of the Boston Daily Advertis- 

lier in the spring. To sow early is essential to the |the language of Sir Arthur Young, they were a | er, gives the following as the advantages by whieh 

success of this crop; for since the severity of our; hungry wolfish surface, and the labor thus before | Rail Roads ate distinguished above Canals. 

winters renders the use of our winter grain so pre-|me was not only to renovate their exhausted | Che railway requires but one-third the quantity 

carious, it is indispensible that our farmers should, | strength, but to cleanse them of this host of weeds. | of land that is required for a canal, exclusive of 

by early diligence and activity in the Spring, rem- | Contrary to the prejudice of many of our farmers, | ponds, reservoirs and feeders. 

edy this disadvantage to which the climate sub- | that deep ploughing would ruin the productive-' The railway requires one man and four horses 

jects us. I have raised hitherto but one variety | ness of the marsh, I threw up a deep furrow, and © transport 31 tons four miles per hour. 

of wheat the bearded kind, imported from Boston | have now ascertained that the mixing of this vir- | The canal requires 2 men, | boy and 2 horses, 

by the Central Board about nine years ago. I ob- | gin mould with the exhausted soil has rendered it to in ath 30 tons 2 miles per hour. 

tained my seed from a crop raised at Willowpark quite as fertile as when reclaimed from the sea. | The railway may be attended and kept in re 

hy Mr. Young. Before sowing I use every pre- Deep ploughing too, both on my marshes and up- | P®'" for one-tenth that of a canal. 

caution in pickling and limeing, according to the | land, has had the effect of nearly rooting out the | Railways give the greatest possible facility to 

nest approved directions—but this care has been thistle, for when I first went to the farm, I could. travellers. Canals retard them. 

itherto bountifully rewarded by the excellence | not spare either time or labor to weed more than | Railways may be easily passed in all places re- 

and cleanliness of my crop. The rust or blight one of my grain fields ; but this season it has cost, quired. Canals only by bridges. 

jas never struck it; and I regard the introduc- | me little or no trouble to weed 33 acres, which [| _ Railways interfere with no water privileges.—. 

tion of this variety as a benefit to our agriculture have under grain. Itisa mistaken idea which Canals destroy many. : 

of inestimable value. | some of my neighbors entertain, that the scythe is} _ Railways are subject to no interruptions, except 
In my opinion it would be of essential advan- sufficient, for I know many fields where the this- | from snow, which Is easily removed. 

tage to our farming interests, were the turnip hus- | tle has been cut down year after year, in this way; | Canals are subject to be interrupted by droughts, 

handry more widely prosecuted, for, independent- | and yet, year after year, they spring up with a re-| floods, frosts, leakages and locks. 

ly of the value of the root; the fallow is an ex-|newed and irrepressible fertility. The following | Railways carry their freight to the doors of the 

cellent preparation for the ensuing crop of wheat | rotation I have found to answer well upon our | warehouses. ; ‘ : 

or barley. Many farmers run away with the be-! marshes. , Canals deliver their freight apen the wharf. 

lief that turnips are an unsafe crop, on account of 1 Year, Oats sown upon the lee furrow A railway can be constructed for half the cost 

the ravages of the fly ; but I have now raised them | 2 do. of a canal per mile. 


Peas, black, excellent for fattening | . , 
for eight years without a failure, and the appear- pigs or feeding horses A railway m.y be used twelve months in the 
A canal but seven months. 
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ance of four acres of all kinds which I have this. 3 do. Wheat | year. 
season .is most promising, although the soil has 4 do. Green crop in drills, potatoes | The toll of passengers will pay the interest on 
heen enriched only with the marsh mud—not a. 5 do. Wheat the cost of a railway. ; 
The toll of passengers on a canal is very 


cart load of barn manure being applied to it.—/ and after this lay it down inthe grass, giving it a- | * 
The following method will render a turnip crop bundance of good clover and timothy sced. By trifling. .. 
as certain as any other:—Select a loamy soil, this mode of cultivation the land will be rendered | Half the common rates of toll on a canal will 
plough and drill it as if for potatoes, deposit short | clean, and the produce will at least be doubled. be sufficient to pay the whole expense of trans- 
dung (for it is necessary that the manure be well) For the last four or five years I have threshed portation ona railway, including the toll. 
decomposed) in the drills, sowing them as soon as my grain with a threshing machine, which I pur-- _ountainous countries are easily surmounted by 
made, and while the earth is moist and mellow. chased from Agricola. It cost ine in the first in- Tailways. Canals can never get over cae. 

No exertion should be spared to obtain fresh seed, stance a censiderable sum, but I do not now re-| Rivers and streams are much more easily pass- 
and it would be advisable to prove its quality be- gret the outlay, as it not only threshes cleaner than ed by railways than fhey can be by canals. 

fore placing it in the drills by sowing some in a the flail, at least by 5 per cent, but the expense is _ Railways will be the pride of New England; 
flower-pot to see whether it germinate rapidly and | now comparatively nothing. Where manual Ja- “ey will unite them in one common centre, con- 
with vigor. Two or three pounds are required bor is so expensive, and difficult to be procured , Dect them in one a interest, and raise teem 
per acre, and it ought to be buried, at least, one ‘as in this Province, I am at a loss to conceive why * Chunence an ey aa 
inch deep. By being placed at this depth the these have not been more generally introduced.— [Prepared by the Editor | 

libres draw more moisture, and sustenance forthe Few farmers perhaps account their own indi- ‘ : 

infant plant is more speedily obtained from the Vidual tillage extensive enough to warrant the ex- 

manure. Their growth will consequently be penditure of the sum which a mill would cost, but 
quicker, which is a matter of first consequence, could not six or seven unite and erect one for. (Conchsied from page 142.) 

in order to put them beyond the reach of the fly, their common benefit? A dozen threshing mills, A young bee cau be readily distingnished from 
for the danger from the insect is only while the of effective force and approved construction, scat- an old one, by the greenish colored down that 
plants have put forth the germ or seed leaf. By tered throughout the settlements of Windsor, Fal-| covers it, and which it loses by the wear and tea: 


BEES. 


FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 





being thickly sown they protect each other from 
the sun, and afford abundance to be cut off by the 
fly and the hoe. 

To all my lands near the marsh mud I use no 
barnyard manure ; for besides carting mud from 
the banks of the river, wherever the situation of 
the upland field to be enriched renders it adviag- 
ble, I dig mud from my marsiv fields where there 


‘mouth and Newport, would thresh all the grain 
raised in them, and the saving which would ac- 
crue i two years would more than repay the first 
outlay. 

Such, Mr. Editor, are a few hints derived from 
my one experiesee and observation, which I have 
amused a leisure hour in embedying in a plain and 
| unostentations manver, fogthe public eye. If they 





‘of hard labor; and if the bee be not destroyed 
before the season is over, this down entirely dis- 
| appears, and the ground work of the insect is seen, 
|white or black. On a close examination, very few 
of these black or aged bees, will be seen at the 
| opening of the spring, as not having the stamina 


te those "that are younger, they perish from ina. 


bility to encounter the vicissitudes of wiater. 
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Our seasons are very variable. The scorching | subject in this country, and they have to our 
droughts of summer, deny to plants their accus- knowledge never occurred at any other season 
tomed moisture ; no honey therefore can be made | than the early part of the spring—dysentary and 
by the bees at such times, and they are compelled | dyspepsia. The latter arises from the indolent 
to eat of their winter food. They cluster about | inactive life, which they are compelled to lead, in 
the hive, or deprived of their accustomed labor | our variable writers. The rule holds good with 


and their climate being less variable, is better 
adapted to their nature. We spoke of hills of 
twenty fect in height ; this only applies to the cite 
of an apiary near adwelling. ‘The dwelling itself 
may be ona hill. We have heard of convents 
situated on mountains that have been well stock- 





they are very restless, and often intrude into a the most diminutive, as well as the greatest, in 
neighboring hive, apparently for want of employ-| animal life, that, “if we eat and wish to preserve 
ment. In the summer of 1825, during the latter | health, we must work.” ° 

part of July, the heat was so distressing to the| During the last winter, (1828) the bees suffered 
bees, the thermometer standing at 92° in the more, and lost more of their number, than has of- 
shade, that they seemed to have lost their usual|}ten been known before. There was scarcely a 
instinct. A number of hives of the old fashioned day, that they did not sally out to search for em- 
patterns, that stood ona bench were well filled | plyment and food ; but not being properly stimu- 
with bees. At two o’clock, for three days in suc- | lated, they seldom retured to the hive. We fre- 
cession, the whole swarm of each have rushed out! quently saw them crawling on the ground, weak 
and ran into the adjoining hive, where they re-| and spiritless ; and those that did return soon per- 
mained for a few seconds, without apparent of- ished. On examining the hives, we observed that 
fence to the invaded bees, who in their turn flew | nearly all the honey was consumed ; and many of 


‘ 4 a “ p . | 
madly out and paid the same unceremonious visit the brood, that in ordinary seasons, are not hatch- 


to their neighbors. No qnarrel ensued, nor a bee ed until the first part of April, assumed the fly 
was killed by these irruptive moments. They | form at an earlier period and died. 
seemed maddened by the heat; and yetthe queen’ The cure for this disorder the bees take into 
was left in the hive, for with all our attention to their own hands. As soon as the flowers appear, 
the sallying parties, we did not see a single queen | they go to work; and then it is that they resort for 
among them. ‘The same frenzy did not occur in | aperients and tonics, which they abstract from the 
those hives that were suspended upon joists, thus | floors of the piggeries. 
proving that the bees did not suffer so much from| The other disease proceeds from long confine- 
heat from those suspended hives, as they did in ment in bad air, and from unwholesome food, and 
the flat-bottomed ones, that rested on a bench. | 18 invariably fatal; nor can the bees avert it by 
Our winters are equally disastrous to the poor | any instinct of their own. We know of no cure 
bees. Of late years their has been so many mild | for the dysentary, when the bee is seized with it. 
days during the cold season, that a great deal of ;Those that have it badly must die. We can re- 
honey has been consumed. These alternations of| store those that are least affected, by frequently 
torpor and animation cause greater exhaustion | washing the hives as far as we can reach, with 
and loss of physical powers than could be oeca-| weak lie, and by ventilating them and removing 
sioned by a continuance of uniform torpor. This| the dead bees. ; 
we infer from the fact that in Russia, where the | Much has been said of the danger to be appre- 
winters are uniformly cold, bees do not perish ;;hended from placing an apiary too near our own 
and in the West Indies, where there is perpetual | dwelling. There is indeed no positive advantage 
verdure, they are never exhausted. in having it very near; but as the person usually 
But although a bee may remain torpid to a cer- engaged in hiving the bees is occupied with farm- 
tain extent for six months in the year without in- | ing affairs, and is not always present when the 
jury, in those climates to which the insect has | bees swarm, it is proper that the apiary should be 
long been accustomed, yet it could not exist for | within sight of the family. A bee certainly has 
the same space of time in lower latitudes, where ‘frequently attacked a horse, and we have once or 
such a period of continued cold rarely occurs.—j|twice heard of one being stung to death. Con- 
Nature has not constructed them for every emer-} sidering the great number of hives of bees, it is 
gency. She has done no more for them in this’ really wonderful that more accidents of this kind 
particular than she has fur man. They are com-|have not occurred. But they aré exceedingly 
pelled to get accustomed to a change of climate | rare ; and when we know how many hundred 
by degrees ; not by an alteration of the structure horses annually die from the disease called the 
ot their organs, for that can never occur under , botts, which proceeds from the maggots of the egg 
any circumstances, but by some change that takes laid by the horse bee on the hair of the animal, the 
place in the circulation of the fluids of the body,' very few that suffer from the sting of the honey 
by which the system is accommodated to a higher , bee do not deserve to be taken into consideration. 
or lower temperature. In every point of view, therefore, it appears that 
If we are correct in this opinion, the suggestion | bees should be cultivated. The wax that is con- 
of Dr. Anderson would not be available in our cli-| sumed in this country, in various ways is enorm- 
mate. If, according to his proposal, bees were to | ous, and most of it is imported. If we may cre- 
be kept all winter in an ice-house, more causes | dit Huish, Great Britain imports from Germany 
than one would operate to the injury of their | and Italy upwards of eighty thousand pounds ster- 
health, and consequently to the decrease of their ling of wax annually. We are unable to say with 
number. The temperature of an ice-house, unless any precision, to what amount it is imported by us; 
we are to suppose the hive to be buried in the ice but judging from the quantity that each family 
itself, is much higher than that which is without, uses in a year, and the amount employed in vari- 
the house. The torpor, therefore, would not be | ous arts, it must be worthy of notice. ; 
so complete as to put a stop to the digestive pro-| It is really disgraceful to such a country as ours 
cess, The bees would be compelled to eat; and | to import wax or honey. We ought ourselves to 





as their food is constantly in contact with the im- export tons of it every year ; and we trust, that in 
pure, stagnant air of the ice-house, it. would soon/a few years this improvement will take place.— 
Massachusetts and Connecticut are well situated, 
We know of but two diseases to which bees are land abundantly supplied with proper food for bees, | 


be vitiated and engender diseases. 





ed with hives. In short nothing is wanting but 
good pasture, good hives, cleanliness, and atten- 
tion to insure a rich reward to those who engage 
,in the pursuit. 

Children are naturally very fond of watching 
‘bees, and they would soon learn to take care of 
them, if they were not taught to fear them. All 
danger can be guarded against by making them 
wear woollen gloves that are long enough todraw 
over their sleeves at the wrist, and a wire cap to 
cover their head. They could thus be trained to 
manage bees ; and training is quite as necessary 
;to the full comprehension of the occupation, as it 
is in a trade of a carpenter or a shoe maker. 

It would be unjust not to refer again to Mr. 
Butler’s little book, after making it the occasion of 
expressing our own thoughts. We shall rejoice 
iif our slender notice of his work should encourage 
‘him to put forth a new edition ; and we shall now 
i take leave of the subject, although it be almost in- 
jexhaustible, by an anecdote, that we have reserv- 
ed for the conclusion, that it may make the deep- 
er impression. 

A good old French bishop, in paying his annual 
visit to his clergy was very much afilicted by the 
representations they made of their extreme pover- 
ty, and which the appearance of their houses and 
families corroborated. Whilst he was deploring 
the state of things which had reduced them to this 
sad condition, he arrived at.the bouse of a curate, 
who, living amongst a poorer set of parishioners 
than any he had yet visited, would, he feared, be 
in a still more woful plight than the others. Con- 
trary, however, to his expectations, he found ap- 
pearances very much improved. Every thing a- 
bout the house wore the aspect of comfort and 
plenty. The good bishop was amazed. “How 
is this, my friend?” said he—“you are the first 
that I have met with a cheerful face and a plenti- 
ful board. Have you any income independent of 
your cure ?”—“ Yes, sir,” said the clergyman, “1 
have ; my family would starve on the pittance f 
receive from the poor people that I instruct.— 
Come with me into the garden, and I will show 
you the stock that yields me an excellent interest.” 
On going into the garden, he showed the bishop 
a large range of bee-hives. “There is the bank 
from which I draw an annual dividend. It never 
stops payment.” Ever after that memorable visit, 
when any of the clergy complained to the bishop 
of poverty, he would say to them, “keep bees, 
keep bees ;” and we shall bid our readers adieu 
with the same advice. 





HORTICULTURAL DISPLAY. 

Last evening, a number of vegetable products. 
of great size and beauty were exhibited before the 
| Horticultural Society ; and some of them have to- 
\day been placed in our office for inspection. We 
invite those who take interest in the works of na- 
ture, and particularly in the extraordinary mani- 
festations of her power, to pay them a visit. The 
first is a set of mammoth cabbages. One of them, 
at a hasty glance, seems as if it had been designed 
to storm the fortress of Shumla. It is compact 
and firm, and weighs the respectable number of 
eighteen pounds. Another head approaches the 
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former in size, but lacks more in weight, from the | 
want of equal hardness ; and a third, very nearly | 
the compass of the last, makes up a formidable | 
triumvirate. The second, are a number of heads 
of Broccoli, a species of cabbage much resembling 
the cauliflower, of unusual dimensions. The third, 
are several heads of lettuce, grown from seed | 
planted in August, and plucked yesterday. They 
are very handsome. These were all grown by 
Mr. William Wilson. From the same garden were 
also produced a splendid bouquet of roses and! 
honey suckles, of delicious redolence. They were | 
cut yesterday, off bushes and vines standing in| 
the open air. This we believe to be rare, at the 
present season. The last of the catalogue, but 
uot least, is a bunch of carrots, each root being | 
about 16 inches in length, and 10 in cireumfer- | 


ence, at the large end! Doting philosophers in| 


Europe may declaim forever about the degeneracy | 
of our contineut ; but while we have such speci- 
mens of what an American soil and sun, with | 
American cultivators, can effect, we stand in need | 
vf no wordy auswer to their effusions.—NV. Y.| 


i 
Statesman. 








BLACK PEPPER. 

An elementary principle has been recently dis- 
covered in black pepper, which has been denomi- 
nated piperine, and found to be a successful reme- 
dy in intermittent fevers. It has been employed 
in doses of one grain every hour, with as much 
success as quinine ; and when combined with an 
equal portion of quinine, with even more effect 
than when quinine alone has been used. 





The secret of rendering docile, and handling 
with impunity the most venomous serpents, which 
has so long been in possession of the inhabitants 
of Western India, is not unknown in China. It 
is observed that snake-catchers here rub their 
hands, previously to taking hold of the snake, with 
an antidote composed of pounded herbs. The vir- 
tue of the preparation is such that they hold with 
the naked hand, and provoke, fearlessly, the dead- 
ly cobradi-capello, or spectacle viper, which is, 
next to the rattlesnake of America, one of the 
most dangerous reptiles in existence.—Canton Reg. 





There is at present in flower, in the gardens of | 
the Marquis of Londonderry, at Mount Stewart, 
an American aloe, a native of South America, and 
was introduced into Britain about 1781. It is up-! 
wards of twenty one feet in height : circumfer- | 
ence at the base five feet: the leaves average | 
about five feet in length and qne foot in breadth. 





Worcester coal.—This article is likely to prove | 
more valuable than was anticipated. 
asserts that “Capt. Thomas has fitted up a stove | 


for burning it in his bar room, where, for about a! 


week past he has not used a particle of any other | 
fuel, and has had as handsome and as good a fire | 
as we ever witnessed of either the Lehigh or the | 


Schuylkill coal.” 





—— 
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Fall Seeds. 

A small collection of seeds suitable for sowing in the autumn 
only, among which are the Lime Plant ( Poedophyllum peltatum) 
Snowberry ( Syoghers racemosay Dwarf Wiite Flowering 
Horse Chestnut, Pink Mezereon, Martagon and Superb Lily, 
papers of 12 cents each.— An account of the Lime Plant 





_ 





&c. in 


will be tound iu Fessenden’s New American Gardener, pag. 123; 
we have but a wee ES of this seed. 
ew England Farmer Seed Store, 


Subscription for Vine stock for the finest table Grapes 
A. Parmentier, at the Horticultural Garden, Brooklyn, corner 
of the Jamaica and Flatbush road, two miles from ried York, 
having been urged by several lovers of the vine to propose setts 
of the best kiud for sale by subscription, offers to the public setts 
of a dozen vines, with good reots of the most select and choice 
grapes for the table; many of which are quite new in this 
country, and all of which will ripen perfectly in any situation 
either In town or country. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 

For importing Grape Vine Roots Srom France, at a moderate 
price, and encouraging the introduction of that culture into the 

} United States, 

Mr Alphonse Loubat, ne considerably enlarged his Vine- 
yard, on Long Island, where he now has, in full cultivation, 
thir.y-five acres of ground, containing 72,000 Grape Vine 
Roots ; having also the peculiar advantage of being enabled to 

| procure the best specimens of roots from his father’s extensive 








The Spy) 


vineyards and nurseries, in the districts of Bordelais, Clerac, 
and Buzet, departments of Gironde and Lot and Garonne, in 
| France, (45° N. Lat.) proposes to the numerous friends to the 
cultivation of the grape vine in the United States, a subserip- 
; tion will be epened on the first of August, 1828. 
)_ Mr A. L. will engage to furnish subscribers with the Grape 
, P ; | Vine Roots, before the first of March next, and forward then 
Chasselas, with very large black fruit free of expense, to the different cities where subscription lists 
Red Chasselas | shall have beeu opened. ‘The roots will be three years old, and 
White Muscat, or black Constantia fail! produce cousiderable fruit the second year from the time oi 
. Red Muscat ' | Heir being planted. ‘They will be eareiully classed and packed 
10. Black Muscat, or black Constantia _ | in boxes, with some of the original soil in which they have been 
11. Biack Orleans, bears very well the frost | raised, which will greatly fucilixate the thriving of the roots 
2. Black Gamet, yields a second crop of blossoms and | when transplanted. , ¥! 
fruit when the first are frozen. __ | Orders will be punctually attended to: the subseribers desig- 
Nos. 11 and 12 are as fine for vineyards as for the table, the | nating the quantities and species of the grape vine roots they 
fruit is not so excellent as that of the preceding kinds, but is | wish to have. ‘They will engage to pay for 4000 roots or more, 
equally valuable on account of the certainty of a large crop an- | at the rate of 12 1-2 cents for each root; for less than 1009, at 
hually. ee . : ; d : | the rate of 16 cents; aud 25 cents per root for less than 50.— 
The subcription receipt will be accompanied by directions on | Roots only two years old, shall be paid for at the rate of 9 cents 
the best mode of cultivation, planting and pruuing the vine. j each, for 10 or more ; 12 1-2 cents for less than one 1000; and 
The same sort of vines may be had separately,*price One | 18 cents for less dhan 50 roots. Payment to be made on deliv- 
Doilar, except No. 4, Golden Chasselas, the genuine, which is | ery of the roots. Letters not received unless post paid. 
Two Dollars. Communications for the above, snd subcriptions | Subscription lists are open at New York, with Alphonse Lou- 
to his establishment post paid puuctually atiended to, ; bat, 85 Wall! street; Sonam, FE. Copeland, Jr—.Albany, RB 
References, Dr. David Hosack, President of the Horticultu. | M’Michael—Philadelphia, Van Amringe—Baltimore, Willard 
ral Society, Dr.Pascalis, Presideut of the Linnean Society, Dr. / Rhoads—Washington City, Wm. Pairo. Richmond, Daven- 
McNeven, Dr. Mitchell, Dr. Stevenson, and Hon. John Lowell. | port, Allen & Co. Savaunab, Hall, Shapter & ‘Tupper—New 
_Nov. M4. | Orleans, Foster & Hutton Charleston, (S. yo é. a 
i i ae Co. Mr A. Loubat’s book on the Culture of the Grape Vine, 
Wine and Table Grapes. and on the Making of Wine, may be found at the principal book - 
A complete assortment of FRENCH VINE ROOTS in! seliers of the United States; and his agents will furnish them 
prime order, just received and for sale ata low price, by E. gratis to subscribers. iD. 
Copeland Jr. at the Dupont Powder Store, 65 Broad Street. | 
(AMMUNITION as vsual. | 





Names of the twelve Sorts. 
. White Chasselas, with large fruit 
. Chasselas of Fontainblcau, near Paris 
Yellow Chasselas of Thomery, near Paris 
. Golden Chasselas, the real genuine 
Musk Chasselas 
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St. | ap 
——| PRICES 
American Tree Seeds. | |FRoM| TO 
For sale, a variety of Seeds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, &c. APPLES, best, ae oe | barvel. 200| 300 
mostly native American kinds, and suitable for sending to Eu- ASHES, rot, first sort, - ame | ton. | |105 00 
Somat ne Dele OF ate wae earl, first sort, - - * “ 102 50)105 00 
rope, or for cultivation here. Price 2bcts a paper. They | eee earl, , | ~ po 
were gathered by a gentleman familiarly acquainted with the | BEANS, white, - = + © [bushel. : = 1 25 
sorts, expressly for us. ‘They will be sold by the single paper,| BEEF, mess, - + * [barrel.) 10 50) 10 75 
or packed to order, in any quantity. j Cargo, No. 1, . “ | 82 85 
Also, Peach and Almond Stones, and many other valuable Frnt) | Cargo, No.2, . "s | oS 72 
and Forest Tree Seeds for planting this fall, a catalogue of which | BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, - |pound. | °° 14 
may be had gratis at this plave. | CHEESE, — — -— * ; jp 7| 
° Skimmed milk, - - 4 q 
Splendid Bulbous Roots, &c. FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - {barrel., 9 50) 10 60 
A further supply of Hyacinths, 'Tulips, Narcissus, Gladiolus, | a -< + « -s 7 * 8 50) 9 00 
Snow Drops, Crocus, Star of Bethlehem, Jonquilles, Ranuncu- | Rye, best,- + - - +4 | 
lus, Iris, Crown Imperials, Anemones, Crocus, &c. from 12 to! GRAIN, Corn, - «+ - « |hushel| 56 62 
j2 cts.each. A very few of the finest Hyacinths, dark and pale | tye, - - - a yh 56 2 
blue, pure white, red, yellow, aud white with various eyes, at) Barley, - - - - wan ie - aos —~ 
“ ye) 
$1 per root. } Oats, . - - 32 49 
The collection of LILIES is very splendid, comprising a great HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | pound.,| 9 
variety of colors. |LIME, - - - + + - | cask.| — 8 
HYACINTHS--(double and single,) dark blue, porcelain’ PLAISTER PARLIS retails at - | ton, | 2 25) 2.50 
blue, red and rosy coloured, pare white, white with yeHow eye PORK, clear, - - + - jbarrel, 16 00; 17 00 
white with rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes ; from 25 ¢ts | Navy, mess, Lo 13 00) 13 50 
to ¥1.00 each. i Cargo, No. 1, - : “ 133 00) 13 00 
ULIPS--splendid variegated, red, yellow, and mixed, 12 SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - - bushel, 200) 2 26 
cts. each, 81.00 per dozen. i Orebard Grass, +: Seen 4 00 
CROWN IMPERIALS—assorted, of the most splendid co!- | Fowl Meadow, - . 4's | 400 
ours, and showy flowers, large roots, 38 ets. each. Rye Cirass, - - ae es. | 400 
JONQUILLES—sweet scented, finest roots, 1° ets. each. | "Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | “ | 5 00 
POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS | fragrant, white with vel- | ted Top - - - a ii 1 00 
low cups, and yellow with double white cups, extra sized routs, | Lucerne, - : . - ‘pound. et) 
38 cts. each. | White Honeysuckle Clover, ” 4) 
DOUBLE NARCISSUS fragrant, of all colors, 19 cts. each | Red Clover, (northern) - : 11) 12 
SPRING CROCUS ofall! colours, 6 cts. each. 50 cts. per French Sugar Beet, - ° “ | 1 50 
dozen. | Mangel Wurtzel, - » bt Se | 15 
The above roots are froin the same house, from which we re- WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - 42) i) 
ceived cur supply last season, and which gave such universal | Merino, full blood, unwashed, . a 28 
satisfaction ; some of the double Hyacinths having produced Merino, three fourths washed, * 35 40 
beils L inch and 8 1Cths in diameter, Merino, half & quarter washed | — “‘ 33 35 
Purchasers are requested to notice that the ahove roots are | Native, washed, - - - | ’ 28 wv 
not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable tor their size, } Pulled, Lainh’s, firstsort, - | “| 42) 47 
aud for the beauty and delicacy of tint of thei Gowers. Those | Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, 4 28} 33 
| sold at auction are generally the mere refuse o! the most inferior Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, “| 33 3T 
colleetions, good roots being worth at home ten times as much | ——— } | 
as they generally sell for at auction, as will be seen by reference PROVISION MARKET. | 
to the priced caiakogues of any respectable house in Hullaud. | BEEP, best pieces, - er. - |pourdl. 1c, 12 
rps PORK, fresh, best pieces, - — - “a | 8 
White Mulberry Seed. whale bags Oe a | 6 
This day received, afew pounds of warranted genuine White | VEAL, - oe ge if - . “a | 6 
Mulberry Seed, raised in Coventry, Con. this season, and sav-| MUTTON, . pt 3 Vy ii” | 2 10 
ed with care expressly for us—For sale by the lb. or ounce. =| pOULTRY, -— - cos 4 “ | i 
New England Farmer Seed Store, | BUTTER, kegandtab, - -  - 4“ 12 16 
No. 52 North Market Sureet—Boston, | Lump, best, - a ee 20 
“08, . cs 2 -« .’. om. * 2 
|MEAL, Rye,resail,- - - ~- jbushel. 70 
} Indian, retail, « - - is 40 
| POTATOS, a ae “ “| 50. 
CIDER, [accordiug to quatity,} - fbarrei) 2 2 78 





No. 20 North Market Street Boston. 
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searching, they found a hive full of honey ; the 
—-:|bird immediately perched in a bush over them, 
}and waited patiently until they had the honey, 
‘when it flew down, and took possession of the 
nest, and eat what was left for it. The honey 
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IMPROMPTU ON WASTE. 
BY THE LATE EDWARD KNIGHT, ESQ. 


Oi! waste not thou the smallest thing 
Created by Divinity ; 

For grains of sands the mountains make, 
And atomies infinity. 


‘ers. ‘The quantity of honey taken every year is 
jimmense, and its flavor is very delicious. The 
| bees seldom or never sting if they are not hurt. 
, The Hottentot is very particular in his manner of 
| leaving the honey for the bird, as he says that it 
| will then remember him, and lead him another 
time in preference to any other person. When 
eS a - the bird has eaten the honey, the young bees are 
Idvice.—A nobleman in Ayrshire, has the fol- carefully closed up with stones, to prevent the 
lowing very proper advice placed over his kitchen ratel (a kind of badger) from taking them out, and 
fire, in large letters : “Neither waste nor want.” _| as there is always a quantity of flowers, the bees 
Sir Walter Scott has placed the same useful never want nourishment.—Scenes in Caffer Land. 
advice over the same place, in his kitchen at Ab- Prt. 4 epee SEF 
botsford, but has adopted the more emphatic and) — 2tt-tarif’ example.—We were highly gratified 
classical words of Miss Edgeworth—* Waste not, | 2 the sight of several ladies in church on the 
gust ent” jlast Sabbath whose wealth would entitle them to 
7 — —_— ; the most splendid productions of India, attired in 
One of the crew of the Macedonian, having re-| dresses of domestic manufacture. Their neatness 
ceived the wages of the late three years’ cruize,' does honor to the character of the sex, and affords 
went with the money in his hand, into a store, and an example worthy of imitation. We are pleased 
having purchased a pocket book, put the roll of to see so much of the anti-tariff spirit already pre- 
notes in his waist-coat pocket, and the book into | vailing in this part of the country, and would re- 
that of his round jacket. The store keeper told commend it still more extensively. —Alaba. Jour. 
him that it was the fashion to put the money into | sameeemant anemia 
the pocket book, but the sailor affirmed, he wasup! athographic printing.—We have seen an excel- 
to the tricks of the landlubbers, and went off.— lent ikeness of Doct. Holyoke, which was drawn 
The next day he returned to the store exclaiming, on stone by two of our ingenious townsmen, and 
in great glee,“ They’ve got it—give me anoth- | Was surprized to learn that this was their first 
er!” He had indeed lost his pocket book, but se-/€Xperiment. It gives us pleasure to add, that 
cured his notes.—-4urora. the citizens of this town have evinced a laudible 
—-—-— -—-—-—--—— | promptitude to patronize this meritorious 
Shut the door!—Now that cold weather is com- | ia” r* ong en eee 
ing in good earnest, and the mountains begin to | ——___— - 
be white with snow, we beg leave to renew our It is a fact, that the agent of a manufactory to 
hint to those who have doors, to keep them shut, be established in Prussia, lately ordered machine- 
to save fuel, and make themselves comfortable. ry to be made at #New England manufactory, to 
It is no trifling matter, when wood is dear and the amount of $100,000, preferring it to what he 
money scarce, to warm all out doors. But if you could obtain in England. 
are resolved on warming the country at large, the , ee et, ee 
better way will be to take your doors from their, Prof. Hitchcock, of Amherst College, has ob- 
hinges to prevent them from slamming by the tained a globule of tin, from a specimen of ore, 
rude north-easters, and lay them up safely till found in the town of Goshen. This is the first tin 
warm weather, when they may be needful as a °F found in the United States. 
barrier against beetles, flies, and mosquitoes. But | . 
if you would keep the frost without and comfort. 
within, recollect this homely but useful maxim :— 
The hindmest shut the door ; 
But, behind or before, 
Be sure to shut the door.— Berk. Amer. 


Waste thou not then the smallest time, 
"T is imbecile infirmity, 

For well thou knows’t, if aught thou knows'’t; 
That seconds form eternity. 





The orange tree.—There is an orange tree in a 
garden at Versailles, which is well ascertained to 
be above four hundred years old, having been sown 
jin the year 1420. 


WEIGHT OF CATTLE. 

The following is a statement of the weight of 
the cattle, weighed at the Washington (Pa.) Cat- 
tle Shows on the 16th. ult.—aH, except Mr. Bur- 
gan’s Bull, the oxen, and Mr. Reed’s three first 
Cows on the list, are of the improved Short Horn- 
ed stock. 





The honey bird.—The manner of finding honey 
is very singular, as related to us by one of our 
party who had accompanied a Hottentot in search 
of some. The Hottentot went to a place that he | 
thought likely to contain the hives, and immediat- 


ly whistled with a sort of call that the honey bird, | Weight 
or indicator, is accustomed to, when the little fea- A. Reed, Red Cow : . . ates 
thered attendant made its appearance, chirping | Do. ie do pm a a = - - 1400) 
loudly, and hovering about them. It then flew Do. es Seoned na 4 E " 1964 | 
forward, still chirping and then watching to see Do. do rs ee Bull 2100 
if they followed. It tried twice to lead them a- py, rt roninct Heifer th ae 1 si 
cross a kloof, fying back and again forward to en- RE tee old = igs . . y = ied 
tice them to follow ; they however, not liking to; Do, do Red do. 2 years and 2 months 1008 
go that way, and the Hottentot continuing to whis-| jg Re. do. do : L 3 al 8 ~ ths “7 840 
tle the call, the bird at length flew back and led Do. a tt a. 1 sel and 6 vs ona 840 
. . A a Os “ 


another way, still watching and chirping to them | 
to follow him, which they now did, and very soon 
it hovered over a place in the rock, where, on 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


$50 
570 
558 


do. Bull, 1 year and 4 months - 
do. do. calf, 6 months and 7 days. 
de. do. do. 7 mouths, - . 


{bird is larger than a sparrow, with brown feath- | 


a 

Do. do. do. do. 5 months and 2 days, 508 
Do. do. do. do. 6 months and 22 days 484 

R. Latimer, Bull, 1 year and 8 months, 1064 

J. Stockton, Yoke Oxen, 5 years, - 2968 
Daniel Leet, do. do. 6 years, - 2772 

| Moses Bell, do. do. 5 years, - 3072 
| Do. do. Bull 1 year, - - 1008 
| Joseph Aikin do. 1 year 8 months, 1260 
Robert Moore, do. 2 years 6 montlis, 1460 

A. Wier, do. 2 years, - - 1344 
Do. do. do. calf 8 months, - - 558 
Do. do. Yoke Oxen, 8 years, - - 2688 
Do. do. do, Steers, 3 years, - 2408 
Thomas Porter, Bull, 3 years, - - 1708 

J. & J. Strait, Buil Calf, 2 years, - 1148 
James Burgan, Bull, 3 years 3 months, 1708 





Kenrick Nurseries. 

100 Choice varieties of Ornamental hardy trees and shrubs 
| just received from New York, and selected in June last. 

This establishment situated but an hour’s ride from Boston 
contains a very extensive assortment of Apples, Pears, Plums 
Peaches, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Mulberries, Cur- 
rants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c, and a general assort- 
ment of Ornamental trees, shrubs, &c. 

Also, the following fruit and ornamental trees of extra sizes, 
| viz. Flowering Horse Chesnuts, Mountain Ash, Weeping Wi! 
| lows, Ailanthus, Catalpas, Purple Acacia, Dutch Cork btm (a 
new article) Butternuts and Silver Firs. 

300 Isabella Grape Vines; and White Mulberry ‘Trees by the 
thousand. 

Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, and 
directed to the Newton post office, will be prompily attended 
to, or they may be left at Mr Joseph Bridge’s Grocery and Seed 
store, Court street, Boston, where lists of the above may be 
seen. ‘T'rees will be packed in matts for shipping, when order 
ed, and delivered in fetes free of charge. 3t Nov 21 


Winter Keeping for Horses in the vicinity of Boston. 

Where the most faithful care may be relied on, may be had 
on application to Major Samuel Jaques, Charlestown, or Mr. 'T 
J. Niles, Schoo! Street, or to Mr. Russell, Publisher of the New 
England Farmer. Au early application is desirable. 














SERIES, near New York, William Prince, Pro- 
prietor—T’he new Catalogues of this establish- 
ment are now in the press, and may soon be ob- 
tained from T. & J. Swords, New York. and ot 
, the other ents. The collection of Fruit Trees has been 
nearly doubled since the last edition, and comprises all the 
choicest varieties of every country. The assortments of Orne- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs aad Plants, Greenhouse 
Plants, &c. have also been greatly extended, and in fact every 
department has received the utmost attention both to their ex- 
tension and improvement. The grounds occupied by the es- 
| tablishment have been extended to 40 acres, and the proprietor 
| ean now justly state that orders for every description of Trees 
| and Plants will be executed in a manner superior to all former 
periods. The Cherries, Peaches and most other Trees are o: 
large size—many of the Peaches, Apricots and Nectarines are 
on Piam stocks. The collection of Grapes consists of ab ove 
| 20,000 ready for sale, comprising all the choicest varieties, and 
will be shipped in quantities at reduced rates, and 100,000 more 
are expected shortly from France ‘and Germany. Without in- 
tending invidious comparisons, the proprietor appeals to those 
acquainted with his establishment as to its decided superiority ii 
every department. The whole management and supervision is 
attended by himself and sons, and orders received from any dis- 
| tance receive the same pointed attention as if the persons were 
| on the spot to make thetr selections. The trees are packed in 
| the best possible manner to ensure success, and with the great- 
| est despatch, and are shipped to any place designated. And to 
| those interested in Horticultural pursuits, he has only to say, 
| that the same unremitted attention will be paid to the execution 
of its business, which has hitherto characterised the establish- 
ment. N. B. Plants of Wilmot’s Superb Strawberry, and the 
celebrated Greville Rose can be supplied. nov 14—8 


New England Farmer’s Almanack, for 1829. 

Iu press at the New England Farmer office, and wil! be pub- 
lished to-morrow, the New England Farmer's Almanack fo: 
1829. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England 
Farmer. For sale, wholesale and retail, at the N. E. Farme: 
| office, No. 52 North Market street; by Bowles & Dearborn, 50 
' Washington street, and by the booksellers and traders generally. 














| Some copies interleaved with writing paper, which will be very 
| serviceable to farmers, will be kept for retail at the Farmer office 
| Pear Trees and Grape Vines. 

| For sale at the house of Samuel Downer, in Dorchester, 200 


| Pear Trees of the choicest varieties. 100 Isabella and Bland’s 


Virginia—200 native and 200 Sweet Water Grape Vines from 
2to$ years old. Also, a variety of Rose Bushes, Ornamental 
| trees, white lilies, &c. Apply to Rufus Howe ou the premises 
‘  Dorchestér Nov, 21, 3 
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